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rich, on the other hand, must refrain from starting funds and 
charities, they must even refrain from giving to individuals ex- 
cept with caution and knowledge; but they must give freely to- 
wards all educational institutions and asylums for the afflicted. 

But why, it may be objected, if the poor may give to each 
other without ill effects, may not the rich, or better still the state, 
give to the poor? In the one case the giving is done with diffi- 
culty and sacrifice; in the other no one feels any sacrifice at all. 
Chalmers gives no uncertain answer. It is just because of the 
sacrifice involved that the help of the poor is safe, and certain 
not to be abused. It will be given with full knowledge, it will be 
accepted only in real need. On the other hand when the source 
from which Charity flows is practically impersonal, there will be 
no moderation in the claims made upon it, and little wisdom in 
its bestowal. 

One other point he presses as of ultimate importance ; and that 
is the dissociation of alms-giving from the functions of the min- 
ister of religion. That does not imply that the church should 
abandon the work ; his whole system was based upon the proper 
organization of the church parish. But until he had made it un- 
derstood that he and his elders had broken off all connection with 
the charities, and handed over to his deacons the work of looking 
after the material needs of the parish, he found it impossible to 
make real progress with his spiritual ministry. At the present 
day, when ministers of all denominations insist so vehemently on 
their claims to be alms-givers as well as teachers, the opposite 
point of view should be seriously pressed. But for the actual ac- 
count of Chalmers' work and its success, we must refer the reader 
to Mr. Masterman's book, and, if it can be obtained, to Chalmers' 
own book, "On the Sufficiency of the Parochial System without a 
Poor Rate." 

Helen Bosanquet. 
Surrey, England. 



A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibnitz, with 
an Appendix of leading passages. By Bertrand Russell. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1900. Pp. ix, 311. 

Mr. Russell's book is decidedly one of the most important of 
recent contributions both to the history of philosophy and to 
philosophical criticism. It is by no means easy reading, but that 
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is less the fault of the author than of the subject. Of all the 
great philosophers of the seventeenth century, that most wonder- 
ful period of modern intellectual activity, Leibnitz is perhaps the 
most suggestive, and is certainly the one whose ideas are hardest 
to discover from the mere perusal of his published treatises. It 
was not until the publication of his correspondence with Antoine 
Arnauld and the little treatise on Metaphysics written for Ar- 
nauld's benefit that scholars came into possession of the materials 
upon which a proper understanding of the system of Monads has 
to be based. Mr. Russell's is, I believe, the first English work 
which is founded upon a minute study of this important material, 
and it may therefore be said, without any derogation from the 
merits of the excellent works of Mr. Merz and Prof. Latta, that 
Mr. Russell has for the first time enabled the English student to 
form a serious estimate of the value of the Leibnitian system as 
a philosophy of existence. The first and principal merit of the 
author, then, is by the use of material published within the sixty 
years since the appearance of Erdmann's edition, to have made 
it clear that the peculiar doctrines of the "Monadology" are really 
based upon a few general assumptions, partly logical, partly meta- 
physical, and in particular to have shown how intimately the 
Leibnitian theory of substance is connected with a doctrine of 
the nature of predication. Only second in importance to this 
examination of the logical foundation of the system are the dis- 
cussions of Leibnitz's peculiar views of matter and force. Mr. 
Russell has the advantage, in treating of the Dynamics of Leib- 
nitz, that he writes as a mathematician as well as a philosopher, 
which is more than can be said of some of his ablest predeces- 
sors. His examination, wherever it is intelligently followed, 
ought once for all to show how ambiguous was Leibnitz's use of 
fundamental dynamical terminology and how little connection 
there is between his contributions to dynamics and his metaphysi- 
cal principles. The mere proof that "activity" and "force" mean 
different things to Leibnitz according as he is dealing with dy- 
namical or with metaphysical problems, simple as it is, is by no 
means uncalled for, seeing that Leibnitz has constantly been 
rather unintelligently lauded for his confusions on this very topic. 
A third excellent feature of the book is the convincing way in 
which Mr. Russell brings out the fact, not in itself altogether 
novel, that all the better known parts of Leibnitz's doctrine, the 
theory of soul and body, the proofs of the existence of God, the 
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doctrine of sin, in a word everything by which he is best known 
to the general student, are simply "lifted" with a little toning 
down of unorthodox phraseology from Spinoza. Lessing's de- 
claration, which Jacobi found such a paradox, that Leibnitz was 
at heart a Spinozist, was, in fact, absolutely justified by all that 
Lessing or Jacobi could know of Leibnitz. There are indeed im- 
portant differences between the two philosophers, but those dif- 
ferences can scarcely be understood without a careful study of 
Leibnitz's writings for Arnauld, of which the world in Lessing's 
day knew nothing. Finally, in speakng of the general merits 
of Mr. Russell's book, it must be added that the Appendix of 
passages in illustration of Leibnitz's views will be found invalu- 
able both by students and by teachers who do not possess or have 
not time to master in detail the six large volumes of Gerhardt's 
edition. 

Coming to deal more particularly with some of the subjects 
enumerated, I must say something of what is, to my mind, the 
most important and original part of the book, the criticism of the 
logical foundations of Leibnitz's system. As an exposition of 
Leibnitz the first six chapters of the book cannot be too highly 
praised, but as a contribution to philosophical criticism the argu- 
ment seems to be vitiated by a curious confusion. After point- 
ing out, correctly, that Leibnitz's doctrine of substance is directly 
derived from the logical theory that all judgment consists in the 
ascription of a predicate to a subject, Mr. Russell goes on to 
identify this doctrine as held by Leibnitz with the position main- 
tained in Mr. Bradley's "Logic," and to urge against both philos- 
ophers that propositions which assert relation, as also propositions 
which predicate number, cannot be reduced to the subject-attri- 
bute type. Now as against Leibnitz this contention is perfectly 
valid and hits one of the central defects of his thought. For 
Leibnitz it is essential to hold that all predications of relation can 
be successfully resolved into ascriptions of an attribute to a 
subject, or, in other words, that relations are all phenomenal of 
the qualities of substances. Unless this is so, the whole scheme 
of the "pre-established harmony" falls to pieces, and there is real 
"interaction." Again, Leibnitz, as his "proof of the existence 
of God," shows, regarded existence as an attribute, inconsistent 
as this no doubt is with the principle of his famous distinction be- 
tween propositions of reason and propositions of matter of fact. 
But to ascribe either of these doctrines to Mr. Bradley is little 
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better than an ignoratio elenchi. No one has laid more stress than 
Mr. Bradley himself upon the impossibility of a simple reduction 
of judgments of relation to judgments of the subject-attribute 
type. Mr. Russell should have remembered that one of the chief 
defects alleged against the syllogism in "Principles of Logic" was 
precisely that it is confined by its traditional formula; within the 
limits of the subject-attribute form of predication. Similarly 
the view taken in "Appearance and Reality" was that both attri- 
butes and relations are shown to be merely phenomenal by the 
very fact that, though we cannot devise any coherent doctrine 
as to the connection between these, neither can be successfully 
resolved into the other.* So again, Mr. Bradley's definition of 
judgment as the ascription to reality of an ideal content is ex- 
pressly devised to exclude that view of existence as an attribute 
which the "predicative," or as it should rather be styled, the 
"attributive" theory of judgment involves. Superficially alike 
in expression, the two theories of predication are really as far 
asunder as the poles. Leibnitz's doctrine is based upon the old 
conception of judgment as the affirmation of one "notion" about 
another which he shared with Locke and other philosophers of 
the time ; the whole point of Mr. Bradley's doctrine, on the other 
hand, is that our affirmations are made not about a "subject- 
notion" directly or indirectly, but about perceived reality as a 
whole. Without discussing the relative merits of the two views, 
we may point out that while the first leads straight to monadism, 
the second at a blow knocks the bottom out of the monadist meta- 
physics. The doctrine of the unity of the ultimate subject in 
fact bars to monism the same relation that the doctrine of a 
plurality of subjects does to monadism. What view Mr. Russell 
himself takes of the ultimate nature of judgment it is difficult to 
discover. He can hardly hold that all attributes can be satisfac- 
torily resolved into relations between terms which are themselves 
without qualities, though something of the kind seems to be 
implied in the statement that "this is red" is a judgment of rela- 
tion (p. 15). Nor would it be fair to credit him with thought- 
less acquiescence in the popular idea of attributes and relations 
as subsisting in some unexplained way side by side. He by impli- 
cation rejects the notions of substance and of an "absolute," and 
yet nowhere definitely commits himself to mere Phenomenalism. 

*See "Principles of Logic," p. 241, ff. "Appearance and Reality," ch. 3. 
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Similarly it would be hard to say exactly what is, to his mind, 
the connection between truth and reference to real existence. 
That truth does not depend upon existence is definitely affirmed 
(p. 182), and the author consequently holds with Leibnitz that 
there can be whole systems of "eternal truths" which have no 
relation to the actually existent. But, like Leibnitz, Mr. Russell 
fails to make it clear how such mere possibilities are distinguished 
from the purely arbitrary, or how apart from some indirect rela- 
tion to the actual perceived order of things possibility itself can 
have any meaning. To tell the truth, he seems to fall in his 
desire to avoid a "cheap and easy" identification of truth with 
fact into an equally cheap and easy denial of any connection be- 
tween them. At any rate, until further explanation of his own 
logical position, Mr. Russell must not be surprised if the adher- 
ents of the "existential" doctrine of predication charge him with 
failure to grasp its exact significance and the real nature of the 
issues at stake. Mr. Russell is clearly right in finding the source 
of the worst contradictions in Leibnitz in the inconsistency be- 
tween his view of judgment and his assumptions that the ego is 
a substance and the external world real, but the contradiction 
arises precisely because Leibnitz did not maintain an "exist- 
ential" view of judgment. The difficulty in fact is to see how, 
in the Leibnitian theory, any judgment can assert real existence. 
The length at which I have discussed the fundamental logical 
problem suggested by the author's line of argument compels me 
to abstain from referring in detail to the numerous other topics 
of interest with which he deals. I will therefore only add that 
the account of Leibnitz's principle of Sufficient Reason is of 
special value, as it enables the English reader (again, I believe 
for the first time) to distinguish Leibnitz's great teleological 
postulate from the jejune variety of the common causal axiom 
which is frequently confounded with it. 

A. E. Taylor. 
Owens College, Manchester. 



Problems of Evolution. By F. W. Headley. London: Duck- 
worth, 1900. Pp. xv, 373. 

In this book Mr. Headley, who is well known to ornithologists 
as the author of a valuable study on the Structure and Life of 
Birds, attempts to find a solution of some of the most difficult 



